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A Magazine of Verse 


JANUARY 1923 


THE DIFFERENCE 
1823 
ZENATH, child, I have errands for thee in town 
For now that the baby is ailing, | cannot leave. 

When thou hast wiped the dishes, and made thy room, 
And skimmed the cream for the churning, and set out 
Clean linen for the supper-table tonight 
To honor the new young parson and his bride, 
Put on thy riding-skirt and saddle the mare, 
Forgetting not the leather saddle-bags. 
Thou’lt take this yarn that we have spun and dyed 
From the young lambs’ wool, unto Tom the weaver; 
And tell him he shall follow my instruction, 
And weave the finest cloth his loom can furnish 
To make a coat and shorts thy father shall wear 
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To Congress in December. Think how proud 
We both shall be to fit him grandly forth, 
Sent on that seven-days’ journey to make laws 
For all our sovereign states, agreeing together 
In brotherly peace against the quarrelling world! 
Ah well, we are but women, knowing naught 
Of great affairs, else would my weak heart tremble 
At this bold doctrine of our President, 
Stretching our flag to cover a continent 
Of derelict Spanish rebels to the South 
So far away our fastest brig must sail 
A long half-year to anchor in their ports! 
We are but women, and would bide at home, 
But men must shout their pride to the ends of the earth 
It is their kingly nature—and reach out 
To gather in the world. 

Go to the mill, 
And tell Nat Hoyt to grind our wheat at once, 
Now that the river has risen—we need the flour. 
And finer and whiter he should sift it—tell him- 
Than the last binful. Sith thou’rt a good girl, 
Doing thy tasks, learning thy little lessons, 
Thou'lt take this bunch of hides to Welsh, the tanner, 
And choose his finest kid-skin for the gloves, 
And a baby calf-skin for the little shoes 
Thou’lt wear at Sylvia’s wedding in the fall. 
Bear these to Diggs the glover, and old Philip 
Who makes my party shoes, and bid them measure 
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Thy hand and foot, and fit thee daintily. 

Then to the grocer’s for some tea from China— 
Strange the good Lord should make us send so far 

For this kind beverage—why should the leaves not grow 
Here in my garden with the other herbs? 

And some are boiling a new tropic bean, 

Burnt in the oven and ground! It is a scandal 

To take from the hand of the heathen these luxuries, 
And give him in return the gold we sweat for, 

To be upreared in temples to his gods! 

I vow, my conscience gnaws me when I wear 

My silken gown thy father bought for me 

Four years ago come Christmas-time; although 

The pattern was woven in France, a Christian nation— 
If papists indeed be Christians in God’s sight. 

A state should be sufficient to itself, 

The growth of its own soil; and luxury 

Is the fat worm, to be destroyed in the bud 

If we would see the fruit perfect and sound, 

Fit to feed hardy men and mothering women. 


Now to thy tasks—and child, always remember, 
Doing them well, with neatness and dispatch, 
Helps to build up a ruled and ordered state— 

A true republic thou’lt be proud to bequeath 
Unto thy children’s children; where each man 
Stands free before his God, and self-sufficient 
Before his neighbor. Even a woman, a girl, 
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May do her part to make her country great 
And build the future solid on the past. 


Go, get thee ready now; and for companion 
One of thy little brothers shall ride with thee- 
Matthew perhaps, or Jerry, for Peter and John 
Are stacking hay today out in the field. 


1923 
Well, here we are, mother- 
Atoms, electrons 
Afloat in this vast universe— 
Going to town in a motor-car 
Absurdly driven by exploding little drops of oil; 
Going to town to send a cable to China 
“Congratulations, love” — 
Because a baby, your grandchild, 
Was born today in Peking! 
A tiny baby— 
Heiress of all the ages, of this age 
Inexplicable! 
Azenath, great-great-granddaughter of Azenath, 
The Puritan, 
Great-granddaughter of Azenath the pioneer. 
Queer! 
Born in Peking, 
To grow up in Russia perhaps, 
And vote in Chicago, 
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And marry in Caracas! 

Her father cutting railroads through Asia, 
Stringing the Orient to the modern world 
With little lines of steel. 

She’ll feel 

Outdistanced, beaten by magnitudes. 
Already the walls are down 

Fences, state lines, 

Castle walls, 

Harem walls. 

We are out in the glare, 

We face 

Space; 

Each little spark of life measuring by millions— 
Millions of people, millions of stars. 
Today 

No neighbors in prim array 

Of class, religion, fortune; 

But crowds, but masses, 

Surging from under, 

Hurling from over, 

Shouting across gulfs, 

Across oceans, 

Across centuries. 

Informed from everywhere so, 

What can we know? 

Through noise how can we hear? 


Queer! 
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What other errands in town? 

We must get a tire. 

The Congo must send us rubber— 

Let us hope it cost no lives 

As in good King Leopold’s day! 

Manila will offer hemp, 

Alabama cotton, 

Pittsburgh the bits of metal. 

How many brains have planned it, I wonder— 
Invented each valve and screw, each cord and tread, 
Serving me, ignorant, these many years 

Since Goodyear put the sulphur 

Into his first black sticky brew? 

He thoug of me—he knew! . 

And see—we must order 

Oranges from Arizona, 

Sugar from Cuba, 

And avocado pears—the satin fruit !— 

From Panama; 

Beef also from Texas, or maybe Argentina— 
Tomorrow it will be reindeer from Alaska! 
How many hands, 

In how many lands, 

Have grown and harvested and transported and made 
The dinner we shall nibble at daintily 

Under the shaded candles! 

Black hands, yellow hands, 

Hands brown and hard, 
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White hands, perhaps of children: 

Hands that have never touched us, 

Steel-cold fingers of the implacable, ceaseless 

Engine of civilization; 

Moving for whom they know not, 

Making they scarcely know what detail of the whole, 
Grasping their pay from the engine’s clutch 

At the end of the forty-four hours, the forty-eight, sixty— 
The week’s-end of their labor; 

Or throwing down their tools, 

Stopping the engine, 

If it goes too fiercely 

And yields them too little of its plunder— 

Its heaped-up wealth of the world. 

When I think of it all I fear— 


aaa 
Queer! 


I fear 

Not only because this devilish god-like power 
Of massed and ordered men 

Turns into fury 

Whenever some autocrat, 

Imperial, proletarian, 

Shouts a proud “I!” 

And waves a patterned rag— 

Fury that reddens 

The green earth, flowered with homes, 
And the blue ship-bearing sea, 
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Till hundreds of people, thousands, 
An hundred millions maybe, 

Lie ashen and bloodless: 

I fear not only War— 

War may even cease!— 

But Peace. 


I fear for the human spirit left alone 
In vastness— 

Alone with too much knowledge 

That obliterates God, 

Alone with too much power 

That separates souls; 

Alone in crowds, 

Crowds huge beyond reach of a leader, 
Crowds moving back and forth, 
Shouting this cry or that; 

Crowds laboring, loving, hating— 
They know not what nor why, 
Spending their passion for confusion and sorrow, 
Till it goes to bitter seed, 

And sows 

Greed. 

I fear for him, for her— 

The human atom 

Caught in the immense, the incomprehensible drift. 
His little gods were arrogant— 

We struck them down, 
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And spread great Nature’s ribald book of truth 
Before his half-reading eyes, 

His docile, half-comprehending mind. 

His little tools were weak, 

Too easily used and loved— 

We threw them away, 

And gave him the machine. 

His little world 

Too small was, too cosy and friendly and close- 
We invaded it with trains and telephones, 
Newspapers, immigrants, 

With unions, movements, 

With dreams and new ideas. 

What have we given him, poor underling— 
More under than ever, more impotent- 

To pay 

For all we took away? 


Will such as he 

Win free? 

Will the crowd make us over? 
Will some Man of the crowd, 
Some seer and lover, 

Lift this mess of a world- 


This boiling cauldron— 


From the ancient abominable fires, 
And set it to cool in the winds of Time, 
And mold it to beauty again, 

And swing it high 
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To its path of joy 
Sublime? 


Little baby Azenath, will you see 

A world set free?— 

Free of the rich, 

Free of the poor; 

Free of the idle and the toil-enslaved? 

Free of the ignorant and the over-knowing? 
A world aware of its road, 

Sure of its goal, 

Moving grandly along 

With a song? 


It might be done, 

Little one! 

There is power enough, light enough, wealth enough— 
If we work together, 

And waste not, 

Haste not. 

Is there love enough, 

Little one? 


Well, here we are in town— 

Let me down. 

I'll start the cable on its copper path— 

«ce > ” 
Congratulations—love. 

Poor innocent Azenath! 


Harriet Monroe 
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WALKERS 
HUNGER 


I have known life’s hunger, 
Though by other name; 

It has been dream and singing, 
Faith and the whip of shame. 


Not until I listened 

To sounds of a world swept by 
Did I learn to hear my own heart, 
And hear all life in its cry. 


Not until the hunger 

Of all the world was blown 

Like a wind against my window, 
Could I name my own. 


And I have learned that only 
This is not proved vain: 
Hunger by which a world is fed 


As I am fed by pain. 


SHAWLED 


She wraps herself within herself 
Closely, as in a shawl, 
And then she hurries down the street; 
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And none of all 

The people there who pass her by— 
Spending themselves as they go 
With a drifting scarf, a brilliant coat 
Can tell what lies below 

The heavy folds of her reserve: 

Not one will know, though she 

But covers a thinning garment lest 
Their eyes should see; 

Or whether she hides a flaming gown 
Of fabric subtly spun, 

Knowing those colors cannot fade 
That never feel the sun. 





THE HURRIER 


He is so bitterly concerned 
With time, he takes no pride 

In going where his steps are turned, 
Nor in the manner of his stride. 

He finds discomfort in his powers 
Of hurrying up a street, 

And yet he hurries on. The hours 
Are spaniels snapping at his feet. 
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A WHISTLER IN THE NIGHT 


Bright disks of sound 

Spin through the air- 

Metallic petals falling on the ground 
From trees that bear 

Somewhere in the spaces of the night. 


Not petals, these 

Spheres of tone; 

But rounded luscious shapes of harmonies 
Like fruit, wind-blown, 

Scattered wantonly upon the night. 


Not shapes, but suddenly embodied song 
With wings that lift 

Inte a throng 

Of iridescent butterflies . . . and drift 
Into the nothingness beyond the night. 


THEY WHO WALK IN MOONLIGHT 


Walk softly through the moonlight 
Softly, lest the sound 

Startle the silver on your ankle 
And strew it ash-like on the ground. 


If you have burning in you 
A tinge of thought more bright 
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Than is the moonlight’s sulphur color, 
Do not walk tonight. 


They walk best in moonlight 

Who borrow for their own 

The passion of the moon to keep them 
Impersonal as stone. 


They who walk in moonlight 

Should be so drunk with death 

They pour themselves out in libation, 
Breath on radiant breath. 


PEDESTRIAN 


Did you have a yesterday? 

Do you look for a tomorrow? 
Curious, you exist for me 

Only in the infectious sorrow 

Of your passing. Unyesterdayed, 
Untomorrowed, you pass by, 
And in the lingering tragedy 

Of a moment live and die. 


FOOTFALLS 


I 


I must not sound. 
Softness, be between me and the ground. 
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Caution, be my sandal; let me pass 
Unchronicled, like feet that fall on grass. 
There has been much to chasten and to shame 
Along the never-ending way I came; 

There is so much of hush, of sleep in me 

That once was wildness, I move quietly. 

And yet for all my care I sound, I sound— 
Like a panther through a tangled ground 

I sound .. 


Nothing— 
Hear no more than nothing, 
Hear no less, for that am I. 
I am all that and yet no more 
Than shadow on a wall, a high 
Flurry of sand that swirls because 
The wind has moved it from a shore 
To fling it back to quietness. 
No more, no more than this: the pause 
Of many silences, no more. 
And yet no less, 
No less 
Hazel Hall 
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THE INDIANS IN THE WOODS 


(Manibozho is one name of the Ojibway culture hero. He is protean, 
and, like the spirit of life, takes all forms and all moods. With him are his 
wife, a sort of tsure, and his grandmother, who is the earth. He is much 
spoken of by old Indians in the region about the Saint Mary's River, and 


IN THE WOODS 


Ah, the woods, the woods— 
Where small things 
Are distinct and visible; 


The berry plant, 
The berry leaf, remembered 
Line for line. 


There are three figures 
Walking in the woods, 
Whose feet press down 
Needle and leaf and vine. 


A SONG FOR THE WIFE OF MANIBOZHO 





He comes and goes; 
There is no rest, 
While he is here 

Or gone. 


I cannot say 
That his feet have pressed 
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The leaves 
He was standing on. 


He comes and goes, 
And the maple leaves 
Lie still 

Under the sun. 


A GULL-FOLLOWING SONG 


Over the sand hill 

I follow these; 

They and their crying 
Change like the seas. 


I cannot tell you 

What they have cried, 

But the place of their going 
Is empty and wide. 


I follow creeping, 
Tender and slow, 
Watching the sand-drift 
Curve as I go. 


A SONG FOR THE GRANDMOTHER 


Ah, the cold, cold days 
When we lived 
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On wintergreen berries and nuts, 
On caraway seeds! 


The deer went over the grass 
With wet hooves 
To the river to drink. 


Their shadows passed 
Our tent. 


MANIBUSH AND THE GRANDMOTHER 





With keen ankles 
Dividing weed and weed, 
He shakes the dry seed 
From the grass. 


Fox feet, and five 
Bare leather paws 
And small sharp claws 
Accompany him. 


From the blue spruce 

Tree where the wind blows 
I watch the flashing 

In the grass. 


Fan et Lewis 














WANDERINGS 


MITRAILLIATRICE 


The mills of the gods grind slowly; 
But this mill 

Chatters in mechanical staccato. 
Ugly short infantry of the mind, 
Advancing over difficult terrain, 
Make this Corona 

Their mitrailleuse. 


OILY WEATHER 


The sea desires deep hulls— 

It swells and rolls. 

The screw churns a throb— 
Driving, throbbing, progressing. 
The sea rolls with love, 

Surging, caressing, 

Undulating its great loving belly. 
The sea is big and old 
Throbbing ships scorn it. 


ROOSEVELT 


Workingmen believed 
He busted trusts, 


And put his picture in their windows. 
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“What he’d have done in France!” 

They said. 

Perhaps he would— 

Perhaps, 

Though generals rarely die except in bed, 

As he did finally. 

And all the legends that he started in his life 
Live on and prosper, 

Unhampered now by his existence. 


RIPARTO D’ASSALTO 


Drummed their boots on the camion floor, 
Hob-nailed boots on the camion floor. 
Sergeants stiff, 

Corporals sore. 

Lieutenants thought of a Mestre whore— 
Warm and soft and sleepy whore, 

Cozy, warm and lovely whore: 

Damned cold, bitter, rotten ride, 
Winding road up the Grappa side. 

Arditi on benches stiff and cold, 

Pride of their country stiff and cold, 
Bristly faces, dirty hides— 

Infantry marches, Arditi rides. 

Grey, cold, bitter, sullen ride— 

To splintered pines on the Grappa side 
At Asalone, where the truck-load died. 
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CHAMPS D’HONNEUR 


Soldiers never do die well; 
Crosses mark the places— 
Wooden crosses where they fell, 
Stuck above their faces. 
Soldiers pitch and cough and twitch— 
All the world roars red and black; 
Soldiers smother in a ditch, 
Choking through the whole attack. 


CHAPTER HEADING 


For we have thought the longer thoughts 
And gone the shorter way. 

And we have danced to devils’ tunes, 
Shivering home to pray; 

To serve one master in the night, 
Another in the day. 


Ernest M. Hemingway 
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POEMS 
SONS OF ADAM 


Adam, wrestler with storms, 
Lusted and walked like a man. 
Over the wilderness ways 

The feet of his questing ran. 


He knew how the north rains slash, 

The teeth of the winds bite deep; 

Knew how the forests war 

Over a world asleep. ' 


Swarthy and lean and hard, 
Savage as wind and rain, 

He knew how the gaunt wolf feels 
Gnawed by the hunger-pain. 


Adam, wrestler with storms, 
Battled and laughed and died. 
And still to the savage joust 

The rains and the lean winds ride. 


But the sons of Adam wax fat: 
Flaccid and fearful they drowse, 
And count their beads in the dark 
When the lean hosts rouse. 


Mumble fat prayers in their fear, 
Then turn their face to the wall. 
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Adam walked like a man, 
But the sons of Adam crawl. 


WHO LL RIDE WITH ME? 


Who'll ride with me in the gipsy weather 
(Youth held lightly is youth held fast!)— 
Light and light as a white owl’s feather, 
Till we win to the world’s last edge at last? 


Who'll ride with me to the ultimate faring 

(Dream won sorely is dream held long!), 

Till the winds are knives in the teeth of our daring 
And the last lone star is a thin-spun song? 


For what is youth but a coin to squander, 
(Youth spent lightly is age deferred !) 

And what is dream but a voice out yonder, 
And what is life but a flying bird? 


WHAT SUNS? WHAT MOONS? 


Over the million cells that make you you 

What suns have set, what moons known wax and wane? 
What stars conspired? what dawns, the darkness through, 
Pierced with delight your dark oblivious brain? 


What winds have sown their marvels patiently 
On secret paths your untried feet would stray, 
That you might lift proud eyes along the sky 
And flower to beauty on some sun-white day? 
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PATTER 


Patter, patter, patter— 

Feet upon the stair, } 
Going up, going down, 

Going God knows where. 


Youth has feet that twinkle; 
Age must crawl instead. 
One leaps down to carnival, 
One creeps up to bed. 


Ah, the world’s a big inn, | 
Life a winding stair, 

Going up, going down— 
God knows where! 


BLACK WATER 


I pulled the covers up over my head: 
The noise of the clock, ticking, 

Was like the sound of black water 
Dripping, dripping, dripping 

Into a cold black well. 


Will Time sound thus 

Upon that sudden night of shrouded moon 
When over my head the coverlet of earth 
Is drawn by bony fingers 

Against the final sleep? 
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Wade Oliver 
AT THE SHAKING OF THE DAWN 


Pitiful and empty are thy daughters’ hands, O Lord. 
White with emptiness their hands, and stinging red their 
eyes 
For the unreturning feet of them that trusted in the sword. 
And the night is heavy with their cries! 


Pitiful and empty are the hearths whereby have stood 
The fiery lads of yester-eve who come not home again— 
The lads who pledged their troth in song and paid the 
score in blood. 
And the night is ghostly with the slain! 


Pitiful and empty, Lord, thy daughters’ breasts are grown; 
Their heavy hearts and sterile wombs are sown with bitter 
seed 
That will yield an acrid harvest ere the bitter seed is blown. 
And the night is pregnant with their need! 


Pitiful and empty. Now the seed is sown, O Lord, 
The winds of longing stir the flames of fury in their path. 
Oh, woe betide the kings of men when women break the 
sword! 
And the dawn is shaken with their wrath! 
Wade Oliver 
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THREE GRIEFS 


I walk alone with three griefs 

Of head and heart and feet. [ 
They came to me long years ago 

When life was sweet. 


The first grief was a small grief 
That hid at the road’s bend; ' 
I stumbled on it and it clung 


Like a bad friend. 


The second grief was a small grief ' 
That caught at my breast; 
And it bites at my heart 
Till I know no rest. 


The greatest grief of all griefs 
Came to me otherwise; 

It stole up behind me 
And blinded my eyes. 


I walk alone with three griefs 
Of feet and heart and head, 
And they will leave me only 
When I am dead. 
Anne Figginson Spicer 








SEVEN SAD SONNETS 


I—THE HAPPENING 


It had to be. She from his weariness 
Discerned a world of unsuspected things; 
And though she leapt to meet his swift caress 
She feared a trail of dim imaginings. 


He drew to him her half-unwilling eyes, 
And gazing, learned of wistfulness for joy: 
Her singing words gave him desired surprise, 
Waking his memory of a lyric boy. 


She thought they loved. At any rate they lay 
A moment in each other’s arms and parted: 
He unbereft, and, in his fashion, gay; 

She, startled and undone and sorry-hearted. 


But if she gave to his satiety 
To no avail, what then? It had to be. 
II—THE OTHER ONE COMES TO HER 


At last her face was turned to him who knew 
Only the mockery of an old denial, 

And though he sensed no single word was true 
He sunned him in the strangeness of her smile. 


Wondering why she suddenly was kind, 
He thought his faithfulness had found her heart. 
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He did not see the path that lay behind, 
Nor guess what kept them ever wide apart. 


She held him lightly, so he held her high, t 
Jumping to answer each amused behest; 
She tried to make J Jove you not a lie, 

To take him to her soft deserted breast. 





But when the hour came—to his surprise | 
She sent him from her with remorseful eyes. 


III—THE WANDERING ONE 


While he to whom her vexing thoughts still clung 
Went wearily philandering on his way: 

He tried them slightly worn, he tried them young, 
He tried them sorrowful, he tried them gay. 


He said, and thought, he had not loved before; 
He shrined a picture on his memory-shelf; 
And as each loved one left his closing door 

He took grave counsel with his puzzled self: 


There is no love. We for a moment stand 
And hold at bay inevitable pain, 

Aghast and passionate, hand in eager hand, 
Before we face our loneliness again. 


Perhaps he made a rhyme; but quite forgot 
Before another came that love was not. 
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Mary Aldis 
IV—SHE REMEMBERS 


From far she watched his wanderings, and sighed 
To know herself so soft, so warm a thing; 

And laughed recalling with what pains she tried 
To pipe the tune that he had bade her sing. 


For he had told her in those golden days, 

When all her hope lay trembling on his breast, 
That she must watch him go his vagrant ways— 
For him there was no peace, there was no rest. 


His words had shown her all she feared, and when 
He slept she lay beside him silently. 

Up in the morning, gayly serene again, 

She told him she had found Philosophy. 


This made him comfortable, and though she died 
He should not know how bitterly she lied. 


V—SHE THINKS OF THE FAITHFUL ONE 


And when her broken thoughts went following after 
That other one, she saw a sorry thing; 

For all she had for him was vainest laughter, 

And all he had for her was comforting. 


So, sadly then, and with no mockery 


She called him to her, touched his hand, and pled 
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That he forgive. As in humility 
He listened to the words his lady said, 


He saw her hiding something gone amiss, ; 
And knew her dreadful gentleness portended 

Worse than her raillery. Her quiet kiss 

Told him his living dream of her was ended. 


Next day, forlorn, she questioned wonderingly 
Why, since she needs must love, it was not he. j 


VI—THE WANDERING ONE MAKES MUSIC 


The years sped onward. He who forever sought 
The unseeable light beyond the western skies 
Made mighty music: in his work he wrought 

All that he knew, all that man might surmise, 


Until a vast and intricate design 

Awoke and spoke—a living, new-born thing. 
He watched it grow in beauty, line on line, 
And yielded it his only worshipping. 


At last she saw why he had gone his way 
His endless quest; even, she could rejoice, 
For like a whispering wind at close of day 
Faintly she heard the echo of her voice. 


Not one but every kind of song she found 
In that great diapason of sweet sound. 
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VII—THEY MEET AGAIN 


It chanced one day they met. Each in surprise 
Was extra glad, and unto each the other 

Spoke ardently with lighting lips and eyes, 
Bandying synonyms for “long lost brother.” 


A café then and tea, and much to tell 

Of this and that and what the years had brought: 
She held again a mystery, for well 

He knew that she had found what he had sought. 


Gravely he questioned, saw her oddly gay, 
Uncovered guarded memories, and so 

Prayed that they meet again another day, 
Prayed that she would not lightly let him go. 


She shook her head: Alack, it might not be! 


She had, she said, embraced Philosophy. 


Mary Aldis 


Mary Aldis 
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COMMENT 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S CENTENARY 


ATTHEW ARNOLD iis still remembered in this 
country by those who thronged to hear his lectures 
back in the eighties, five years before his sudden death. 
Shy and unaccustomed to audiences, he made a typically 
British figure as he stood stiffly erect, reciting without a 
single gesture the essay on Emerson which he had written 
and learned by heart. The squareness of his face was 
emphasized by straight lines of hair and side-burns, and 
of his body by an arm horizontally immovable except 
that its fingers fumbled a handkerchief. 

The essay—now one may read it, of course—was a just 
and appreciative estimate of Emerson, but not quite of 
soul-satisfying enthusiasm to an American audience of 
that period. On the whole, neither lecturer nor audience 
warmed up or got together. A little humor, a smile 
somewhere, would have saved the situation; but although 
Arnold’s friends used to insist that he had plenty of this 
benign quality, he must have kept it for home consump- 
tion—he did not bring it across the sea. On the whole, 
it was personally unfortunate, however financially profit- 
able, that a man so modest and retiring should have been 
received and escorted across the continent by all the 
sensation-machinery of reclame which our newspapers, 
even then, knew so well how to prepare. 
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It was as an apostle of “sweetness and light,” rather 
than a poet, that Arnold was welcomed; but today his 
poems already overshadow his prose—the poet obscures 
the prophet. In anticipation of his day-before-Christmas 
centenary I took down from a high shelf the two morocco- 
bound volumes of his poems which had been gathering 
dust during this decade of my deep plunge into the 
troubled waters of modern verse. How would this 
austere Victorian, dead now for thirty-five years, strike 
me after these years in another world? 

Well, I confess he has changed, like an aging friend 
after a long absence. The eye is less keen, the skin less 
firm, the step less proud, than they seemed at our last 
meeting; and the raven locks are sprinkled with ashes. 
Little details of old-fashioned manner or attire stand out 
with a new conspicuousness—I see thou and doth, ’mid 
and ere, sate and spake and palfrey on every page, and 
find it difficult to accept and forget them as a mere 
inevitable convention of the hoop-skirt period. And I 
pass rapidly over much droning and moralizing, pages of 
fond advice like this: 

Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 
Quiet living, strict-kept measure 
Both in suffering and in pleasure— 
’Tis for this thy nature yearns, 
Even the more famous meditative utterances sound a 
little thin and obvious, seem levelled at the Rugby 
schoolboy rather than adult minds—things like Se/f- 
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dependence, Progress—yes, and Morality, which begins 
with this fine-spirited, much-quoted stanza: 


We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides; 
The spirit floweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


True enough, all these articles of a skeptic’s faith; all 
these creed-utterances of a soul which had been stirred 
out of Church-of-England security by Darwin, Huxley 
and other heretics. It was a rude world—the winds of 
doubt were blowing through the academic corner wherein 
this poet was born and reared; and he met them with 
stern heroism, buttoning up his fleece-lined overcoat. 
But contrast these outpourings of a spirit somewhat 
over-clad, with the naked fire of William Blake or Emily 
Bronte or Emily Dickinson, and we see at once the 
difference between the first and the second orders of 
human minds. 

So in the narrative and the more-or-less dramatic and 
lyric poems. We have a gentle suavity, a reasoned wis- 
dom, an ordered fineness which is almost beauty; but we 
have never a flash of deep intuition or a line of intolerably 
magic music. Sohrab and Rustum is Victorian classic— 
controlled and scholarly, delicately and correctly carved; 
shapely too, a well proportioned, carefully built design. 
But the smell of the library is in it—it remains an ad- 
mirable literary essay in the abbreviated epic form. 
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It is in such retelling of old legends, however, that 
Arnold is at his best. Some inquirers have wondered 
what he would have accomplished if his training had been 
less academic, but probably his achievement would have 
been less fortunate. No university can either make or 
unmake an original mind—the academic quality in 
Arnold must have been inborn, inherent, and the training 
was necessary to his art. In Tristram and Iseult there 
is a certain persistent loveliness, in spite of languors and 
repetitions. We see the lovers through a patterned veil 
as they go through the traditional motions of passion; 
and the lines flow gently, with a quiet and authentic 
music. And in The Scholar-gipsy, The Forsaken Merman 
and other poems we wander in a poetized world, quite 
free from the cruelties of wind and weather. 

It was natural that a mind imaginative of the past 
should accuse its own time. The poet cries to the 
scholar-gipsy : 

O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames; 
Before this strange disease of modern life 

With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 

Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts, was rife— 
Fly hence, our contact fear! 

Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 
Averse, as Dido did, with gesture stern, 

From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude. 

“This strange disease of modern life’’ was more directly 
the underlying subject of Arnold’s prose essays, and his 
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plea for “sweetness and light” was an accusation politely 
levelled against his time. What would he think about 
our time, | wonder? H. M. 


REVIEWS 


HARPSICHORD MUSIC 


The Veil and Other Poems, and Down-adown Derry, by 

Walter de la Mare. Henry Holt & Co. 

In this age of grand pianos, radios, jazz, and many- 
voiced orchestras, Mr. de la Mare elects to play on a 
harpsichord. Or perhaps it would be more just to say 
he is elected to that instrument by the quality of his 
temperament, imagination and musical instinct. The 
rush and noise of the modern world do not appeal to a 
mind singularly shy and retiring, to one who must take 
refuge in quieter dreams. He turns to old myths, he 
more or less echoes old tunes, but with a delicate and 
appealing personal flavor. At its best, that flavor is rare 
and exquisite; but in the nature of things that best, being 
derived not from vital modern currents but from literature 
rose-tinted with dream, is peculiarly difficult to attain. 

In the two books under consideration, I find nothing 
of this poet’s most magical best, nothing to match the 
beauty of The Listeners, or the fairy-like whimsicality of 
some of the child poems in Peacock Pie. Sometimes, 
indeed, the harpsichord seems worn and out of tune. 
Player, instrument and melody must all be perfectly in 
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accord if the reader is to get into the eighteenth-century 
atmosphere enough to accept without protest Mr. de la 
Mare’s deliberately poetic diction and phrasing, his store 
of long-used ideas, his over-innocent fancies. When the 
note is strained, as it often is in these two books, it wearies. 
I confess that Down-adown Derry wearied me, although 

I had yielded to the charm of certain poems in Peacock 
Pie; but noting that for Padraic Colum the book has 
“both quaintness and sorcery,” and feeling that it was 
intended primarily for children, I tried it on two highly 
imaginative little girls one dreamy day last August. 
Well, so far as they were concerned the trial was in vain 
—the poems for them were simply not alive. Realizing 
with what hilarious delight they would respond to Carl 
Sandburg’s Rootabaga Stories, 1 can’t help wondering 
whether English children are born and bred more deeply 
in the past than ours, or whether Down-adown Derry is 
really a child book for grown-ups rather than children. 

There were two fairies, Gimmul and Mel, 

Loved Earth Man’s honey passing well; 

Oft at the hives of his tame bees 

They would their sugary thirst appease. 

When even began to darken to night 

They would hie along in the fading light— 
And so forth. This masquerade of elves parading in old- 
fashioned language may appeal to English children; but 
American youngsters don’t believe in them, whereas they 
accept with joy Mr. Sandburg’s skyscraper fairies. 

In The Veil Mr. de la Mare sits in a quiet corner with 
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his harpischord, his hands wandering over its keys. 
Through the window viney old walls bound an ancient gar- 
den, sweetly flowered and tenderly overgrown. As we sink 
into the mood and listen, his music sounds soft and restful. 
It lisps, perhaps; it’s a bit too quaint to be taken at its 
face value in these larger days; but it is the sincere ex- 
pression of a poet who escapes because he must, who flees 
through the door of myth from an age whose emotions and 
desires he can neither understand nor share. Here, for 
example, is Sunk Lyonesse: 

In sea-cold Ly onesse, 

When the Sab bath eve shafts down 

On the roofs, walls, belfries 

Of the foun dered town, 

The Nereids pluck their lyres 

Where the green translucency beats, 

And with motionless eyes at gaze 

Make minstrelsy in the streets. 

And the ocean water stirs 

In salt-worn casement and porch. 

Plies the blunt-snouted fish 

With fire in his skull for torch. 

And the ringing wires resound, 

And the unearthly lovely weep, 

In lament of the music they make 

In the sullen courts of sleep: 

Whose marble flowers bloom for aye, 

And—lapped by the moon-guiled tide- 

Mock their carver with heart of stone, 

Caged in his stone-ribbed side. 

These are smooth rhythms, full of slow soft sounds to 

beguile us into a reminiscent twilight mood. H. M. 
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The Barcarole of Fames Smith and Other Poems, by Herbert 

S. Gorman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

As Mr. Gorman has found himself—found a robust 
Rabelaisian and a tender-hearted Solomon—it is par- 
ticularly hard to excuse his inclusion of certain verses 
which are still in the wabbly-legged sentimental stage. 
Though these may not actually have been written in 
youth, they are nevertheless deplorable lapses to adoles- 
cence. They occur in the second half of the book, and 
as they are only mild, harmless, and pretty-enough, they 
should have been omitted, and deserve to be ignored 
rather than condemned. 

I would like to quote all the poems in the first half of 
the book. They have originality, beauty, humor; and 
many have a swagger that is innately masculine, and very 
refreshing. It is as though Mr. Gorman, in his opening 
poem Candace, laughed and shrugged: “Well, take it or 
leave it.”” Here it is, in part: 

In Ethiopia the sun 
Shines forever. Cinnamon 


And aromatics spice the air, 
And Candace is black and rare. 


The Troglodytes in caverns dwell; 
The Macrobii with long years swell; 
The Ichthyophagi eat fish; 

But Candace is all my wish. 

Bring ivory and scented myrrh 

Yo lay before the feet of her 
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Who, carved of black basalt and night, 
Shall find in me a neophyte. 


These women whiter than the sun 

Are pale with ardors left undone; 
Their veins are filled with snow and ice 
And timidly they ponder twice. 


Heap sandalwood upon the flame, 
And smite the cymbals at her name, 
And beat the drums while blood throbs free 
For Candace, for Candace. 
In direct contrast to the above, is the wistfulness of 
Roses: 
Now close your great white eyelids . . . Do not let 
Your heart be troubled by this icy wind 
That blows against you bitter with the fret 
Of dying roses, roses torn and thinned. 


What have you now to do with roses? See, 
The day is tarnished and the dark wings fall. 
Forget the roses and their mystery: 
Remember only that you plucked them all. 

It is unfair to quote only a few poems, for Mr. Gorman 
deals as blithely with the subtle psychology of Ninon, as 
he does with Fames Smith hurrying 

to the flaming tryst 
Of Love, the ancient alchemist. 

And though some of the poems have as much dry 
humor and cleverness as those of T. S. Eliot, and all are 
as polished in their outward form as in their inward 
sophistication, Mr. Gorman is, I think, at his best when 
he allows his emotions to mellow his wisdom. “= M. S. 
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PENSIVE HUMOR 


The Pier-Glass, by Robert Graves. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Humor, as a national characteristic, permeates much of 
the best English poetry, from Chaucer’s time to ours. 
The strength of that humor lies in its subtlety; a subtlety 
which follows its possessor from ecstasy into dejection. 
That explains in part, I suppose, why English tragedy is 
capable of becoming, not beautifully humble as one finds 
it among continentals, but sluggish and sordid. Yet 
often the humor of English poets seems to save them; 
one wonders if they would not be pitiful without it. 
And interest in that humor is maintained because of its 
whimsicality, its continual variation. 

The humor of Robert Graves is pensive. It is humor 
with sentiment, but also it is often humor with rain. 
But in these poems of The Pier-Glass gayety seems to be 
coming to the front in Mr. Graves. His leaven of sad- 
ness does not permeate his verse as before, but has become 
instead a thing of contemplative mood. Though the ban 


has by no means disappeared, the weight seems to be 
lifting as fast as he is able to find new joys. And he is 
seeking and finding new joys. In The Finding of Love 
he writes: 


No more, no more, 

Forget that went before! 
Not a wrack remains 

Of all his former pains 
Here’s love a drench of light, 
A sun dazzling the sight. 
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This reminiscent attitude toward his self-styled, rather 
fondled grievances, gives the pensive quality to his 
humor, and makes for him another sentiment, which is 
also at the same time another delight. And sentiments, 
we feel, are quite a controlling factor with Mr. Graves. 
But there is a careless ease about his poems, both in the 
versification and the slightness attached to his motives, 
which often causes us to wonder whether his humor is 
staunch enough to direct the theme of his future writing. 
One feels that would be far more desirable than a devo- 
tion to his sentiments. For the present he is able to 
combine the two with such a facility and singleness of 
purpose that the result has a certain fineness of texture, 
which in his most happy moods is charming and per- 
suasive. He solidifies the combination with a rugged 
grace, which is at times his sole merit. And we are 
certain that, above all, he is sincere. 

But his sincerity adheres principally to his whimsicality. 
If his verse will only become more fundamentally sincere, 
and at the same time more mentally mature, as he grows 
older in years (he is still very young), there is a fine chance 
of his becoming a force in English poetry. The rapidity 
with which many of these poems seem to have been run 
off the lips marks an inception of manner which leads 
close to downright foolery; which manner of plain foolery 
forces us to say that he is amusing. But Graves’ pur- 
pose, we are quite sure, is not primarily to amuse. He 
has in him, and he is aware of this himself, an under- 
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standing which can make ot his humor and his somberness 
a poetry of far more importance than that of mere amuse- 
ment. He almost compels us to place in him this con- 
fidence, but on the whole it is a dangerous mixture for 
him to have to sustain. Virgil Geddes 


MISS DRISCOLL’S FIRST BOOK 


The Garden of the West, by Louise Driscall. Macmillan. 
The Garden of the West, as the author tells us in a 
foreword to her title-poem, is “the mysterious heaven of 
the ancient Egyptians”’; and this initial poem, a dialogue 
between a girl-soul still wistful of earth and of the budded 
beauty of her body, mindful still of love, and the Jackal 
guiding it to the Garden across the desert, is both delicate 
and musical. To the soul’s timid questions, rising to the 
crescendo of her final exclamation, 
Jackal, Jackal, I see 
A shining tree'— 
the Jackal reiterates in a monotonous undertone that all 
is well, that pain is quickly forgotten, that life goes on 
the same: 
Lovers vow and lovers die, 
Tomorrow’s lovers stir in the womb. 

This poem sets the key for a volume remarkably unified 
in effect. The mood is on the whole quietly meditative; 
though those of us who remember Brass Checks know that 
the author can be terse, vigorous, ironic, when she chooses. 
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In this instance, however, she voices no rebellion, hardly 
a protest; at most, a dreamy question here and there. 
Several poems besides the first deal with death—twist and 
play with the thought of it—but it is death without 
tragedy and without terror. Of this group, perhaps the 
most appealing poem is that wherein the fool meditates 
on his bier: 

Life is a jest, and after 

Comes Death with his appreciative laughter. 

There are many evidences that Louise Driscoll has 
loved other, more tangible gardens, as well as those of 
Paradise; wild gardens (she disclaims an interest in roses), 
alight with chicory and meadow-sweet and “the fine 
flower of the vervain.” Her love for the sea also is evi- 
denced by such vivid sea-poems as Harbury,’ An Old 
Ship-mast, and A Sea-child. 

Technically, those extremes of form, free verse and the 
sonnet, are the least felicitous in the book. An occasional 
quatrain is arresting; for example, the fine synthesis of 
spring which closes Premonition. But the author is most 
successful with that difficult tool, the couplet; this is the 
form of the sea-poems already mentioned, of the vivid, 
delightful Pierrot’s Daughter, and of many others. This 
poet demonstrates her right to the title by making of the 
couplet in nearly every instance a well-modulated and 
responsive medium. There is, indeed, little evidence of 
haste or careless workmanship in any of the poems. 
One feels that every verse has been lingered over lovingly; 
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that the author speaks from experience when she says, in 
the tender and whimsical dedication, 
Let the giver love 
The offering. 
Muna Lee 


BUBBLES OF VERSE 


The Master-mistress, by Rose O’Neill. Alfred A. Knopf. 

An effervescent personality which bubbles over with 
poems—this is the impression one gets from Miss O’Neill’s 
book. Sometimes the poems rise into the air and flash 
a moment with iridescent colors, for this lady of careless 
and casual genius includes a light gift of lyricism among 
her many facilities and her unsatisfied deeper longings. 
But more often the bubbles remain in the bowl, or on the 
edge of it, mixed up with sudsy Victorian levities of 
matter and manner which have no place or meaning in 
modern art. 

Mostly the book runs extremely thin 
spaces of this kind of thing: 





we have large 


I sing the hearts that all night long 
Were broken on my breast, 

Whose crying was as sweet as song, 
Accursed and caressed; 

Whose moan was sweet as murdered birds 

That die with pretty ’plaining words. 
(My one, my two, my two in one, 
Hiding from the moon and sun!) 


And even if the negligible three-quarters of the volume 
had been wisely omitted, the rest would be an exasperating 
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and insufficient expression of a spirit warranted to thrill 
in personal contact—if one may believe this lady’s friends. 
Perhaps it is not with impunity that a woman of 
unusual gifts should expend them primarily in the crea- 
tion of “kewpies” and in illustrating for Harper’s Bazar. 
The poems have been a side-issue in her life, a private 
self-indulgence; and as most private self-indulgences are 
carried to excess and excused with too much tenderness, 
it is not surprising that we discover no trace of critical 
austerity, of stern-parent discipline, among these children 
of a teeming brain. 
In the second poem of the volume the poet says: 
I bring this weight of savage singing here, 
Fitting for you who feast upon fierce things, 
Like to one running from a wood in fear 
And triumph terrible, who strongly brings 

A bright beast held beneath his rended dress. 
Well, one does not find “savage singing” exactly; nor 
even “broken rhythms of the windy grass.’’ Rather we 
find, in the best poems, a would-be free but somewhat 
encumbered spirit expressing itself in too casual rhymes 
of a fashion usually out of date. The age we live in is 
swift and rather cruel. It has no time for doth, and Lif 
it sings, and cried out amain, and an hundred cliches and 
repetitions which Miss O’Neill, apparently unstudious in 
modern poetry, has never learned to discard. 

The best things in the book are usually brief. Among 

them are The Son, Sale, the first third of The High Hou 
and this one, Mea Culpa: 
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The night was living, past belief; 
The lake was furtive as a thief; 
The moon was wading to the knee, 
And I was as bad as bad could be. 


I was more living than the night, 

I made the lilies drown for fright. 

I was more furtive than the lake, 

I hardly made the water shake. 

I Jurked, I listened—touched—and soon, 
I waded deeper than the moon. 


H. M. 
VIVIDNESS AND DESIGN 


Arrow Music, by Bryher. Privately printed, London. 

Vividness and design—these are the dominating char- 
acteristics of Arrow Music. Based on ancient themes, 
the poems in this very slender volume have primitive 
feeling and modern freshness at the same time. There 
are in them, moreover, the stately rhythms of the sea 
and the swaying rhythms of the wind. 

The influence of imagism is present in these poems, but 
they have an individuality of their own. They make one 
feel that here is a personality worth knowing in its power 
and its subtlety. There is intense satisfaction in such 
figures as “Your knees are quince blossoms, bent back 
by the rain,” and “heavy camellias, whiter than your 
dream of water.” I am intrigued too by “the wing-dip 
of the hills,” and—most delightful—the “elephant with 
emerald eyes.” One finds both fine rhythm, and the impli- 
cation, the suggestion, which is the essence of poetry: 
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Under your lifted arm 
There is lavender to kiss: 
Sea-lavender, spiced with salt. 
The Pool is perhaps the most beautiful poem in the 
collection. It begins: 
You mirage a dead world 
in the white pool. 


White rush and silver rush at twitterlight 

meet and desire as the shy boy 

lifts from his lover. 

White rush and silver rush at twitterlight 

touch in the wind and sleep. 

Occasionally there is an unfortunate lapse from the 

spirit of a poem, as when in Love Songs of the Stone Age 
the author speaks of 


eggs the shape of rosebuds 
tumbled on the lawn. 

It is hard to realize, of course, that neat English lawns 
have not always existed, but Messrs. Wells and Van Loon 
have convinced me that the Stone Age had to get along 
without them. 

As a whole, the sixteen short poems in this volume 
reach a high level. They achieve—and at the same time 
they promise. Nelson Antrim Crawford 


WITHIN THE MOVEMENT 


Poems, by Margaretta Schuyler. Priv. ptd., London. 
I recall a lovely batik smock used to decorate the back 
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of a studio chair. Very beautiful it was in that place— 
much more so than had it been employed for the con- 
ventional purpose of draping the Greenwich Village body 
of its owner. Which isa polite sermon to the effect that 
if conventions are to be used in art—and they must be 
to some extent—they will get esthetic response only when 
they are used in some strange and vivid way. 

The modern poetry movement—or movements—has— 
or have—developed conventions, which are being fol- 
lowed by some as rigidly as the rules for terza rima or the 
construction of rondels. There is synesthesia, there is 
the use of Hellenic subject matter, there is the employ- 
ment of leaders, too often, I fear, for the purpose of 
suggesting . . . what is . . . well, you understand... 
not quite a thought . . . or emotion. 

Of this tendency toward conventionalization, Miss 
Schuyler’s book is an example. Had her poems been 
published before the new poetry commenced to crystallize, 
they would have excited a degree of wonder. Now they 
excite merely interest and mild approbation. At any 
rate, some of them excite these qualities. For example, 
The Shining Penny, which tells the story of three girls, 
to each of whom was given a penny. The poem ends: 





For me the lure of the open square, 
The telescope man and his whine, 
“Step lively, gents, the night is clear.” 
I looked at the moon with mine. 


Likewise Fragments from Debussy, which opens thus: 
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Ivory bells . . . sobbing for the night . . . and the soft dusk. 
Little red slippers running . . . running, 

Furtive yet insolent, 

Down the by-street. 

The poorest of her poems are as bad as the following 
(the leaders in the last line, I assume, are evidence that 
here is modern verse): 

Oh, there are many paths, I swear, 
But I love this one . . . best. 

The author has a feeling for words and phrases. But 
she is so obviously “within the movement.’”” The move 
ment may be as loose and free as the aforementioned 
batik smock. To some, however, it is as constricting as 
a corset. Nelson Antrim Crawford 


TOO TAME 


The Black Panther, by John Hall Wheelock. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

After Mr. Wheelock’s earlier book, Dust and Light, in 
which there are a few fragile and rather lovely lyrics, 
The Black Panther is disappointing. Here, words are 
piled upon words, exclamation upon exclamation; and 
beneath the carefully-erected pyramid ecstasy and beauty 
are lost. Mr. Wheelock owes too much to dogged de- 
termination; indeed, his determination seems to have 
killed the delicate singing quality he had as a young poet. 
In The Black Panther he is high-minded, conventional, 
dull, ponderous, garrulous, repetitive; and, because of 
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his determination, an excellent technician. A business 
man among poets! The glory of the commonplace! To 
quote: 

Before the sacred beauty of the morn 

How fade the wrangling wisdoms of the earth! 


Wisdom is beauty in the womb, unborn; 
Wisdom is beauty laboring for birth. 


Wisdom, the ghost of Beauty, in the wide 
Womb of the world lies clamoring for life, 
While the white Beauty, the immortal Bride, 
Sits throned upon the summits void of strife. 


So the bright flower, bending from the soil, 
Sums up and scorns the wisdom of the sage; 
And Helen’s beauty, soaring beyond toil, 
The laboring beauty of the poet’s page. 


So, when the veils of mystery are furled, 

Earth’s wisdom blooms in heaven’s beauty above 
Beauty is all the wisdom of the world 

Uttered by the seraphic lips of love! 

The above is a fair example. It is indeed better than 
some of the poems. It is technically perfect, quite pom- 
pous, and quite harmless. I would gladly give all Mr. 
Wheelock’s excellent vocabulary, all his old well-worn 
words, for one new combination, for one arresting simile, 
for a little barren simplicity. ‘““Thrall,” “weal or woe,” 
‘dark pool of your eyes,” “your locks,” “Veiled is the 
Vast,” “the mighty Heart,” “inexorable Compassion,”’ 
“eternal Gentleness,” and so on and so forth, swamp 
every poem. Marion Strobel 
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LEGEND AND EXPERIENCE 


The Bride of Huitzil, by Hervey Allen. James F. Drake, 

New York. 

Wampum and Old Gold, by Hervey Allen. Yale Un. Press. 

A clean straight narrative style, shaped into four-and- 
three-footed lines rhyming alternately, carries an old 
Aztec legend simply and swiftly along to its tragic close 
in the first of these books, which was written in 1916. 
The story is of a beautiful girl, claimed for the god by 
a high-priest, and for himself by the king. She finally 
dies at the altar, of course, a human sacrifice to a fierce 
deity: 

Huitzil, they said, was sorely vexed; 
Tlaloc would send no rain: 

The more they kept the king perplexed, 
The more they had to gain. 

“Gold I have given,” said the king, 
“And victims for the feasts; 

What more is there that I can give?” 
“Bring beauty!” said the priests. 

This book, designed by Bruce Rogers and issued from 
the press of Wm. E. Rudge only in a limited edition, is 
a beautiful specimen of the printer’s art, marred only 
by the inadequacy of Mr. Wall’s “decorations.” 

Mr. Allen is perhaps at his best in narrative. The story 
of The Blindman is one of the best poems in Wampum 
and Old Gold. Other war poems—White Light, Dragon's 
Breath, We—are a poignant expression of personal exper- 
ience at the front. H. M. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
NEW MAGAZINES 


Early in Poerry’s career we began to collect first num- 
bers of magazines—every Vol. J, No. I which has brought 
its flutter of hope into the office has been carefully pre- 
served. Odd little brochures many of them are; occa- 
sionally the first number is also the last, but usually the 
flutter persists through a few issues before it folds its 
wings. And a few of these first numbers bear titles now 
well known—The New Republic, The Chapbook, The 
Little Review, The Liberator, The Measure, The Dial. 

This autumn our collection has been enriched by first 
numbers of The Milwaukee Arts Monthly, Modern Review, 
and Caprice; and a new one, Rhythmus, will soon appear. 

The Milwaukee Arts Monthly, which began in Sep- 
tember, is a welcome and most promising messenger from 
our neighbor to the north. Every large city ought to 
publish and liberally support at least one magazine of the 
arts, as well as an arts theatre (Milwaukee has a fine 
one, The Wisconsin Players), a musical society, etc. 
The first two numbers show a progressive spirit in the 
editor, Samuel Pessin, and his associates and contributors. 
Many of the contributors we recognize—Ben Hecht, Carl 
Sandburg, Laura Sherry, Elizabeth Roberts, Yvor 
Winters, for example—and others are new tous. Certain 
drawings by Eric Smith, Morris Topchevsky, Ilonka 
Karasz and George Grosz look like real finds. The paper 
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will change its name to Prairie with the next number, and 
Mark Turbyfill will be its Chicago editor. 

Caprice, whose sub-title is 4 Poetry-art Magazine, 
comes from Los Angeles, apparently a somewhat more 
radical rival of The Lyric West. “A magazine of the 
younger poets,” the editor, David N. Grokowsky, calls 
it, and he presents a few new ones among names more 
familiar. The associate editor, Nahum Yarvor, predicts 
that “Chicago will be the literary capital.” Meantime 
John Drury represents the magazine in Chicago, and 
Rex Hunter in New York. 

Modern Review advertises that it “will print nothing 
clever or radical,” yet we find Bodenheim and Carnevali 
among the contributors to its first, its Autumn Number. 
Shades of the conservatives!—is Saul also among the 
prophets? This quarterly contains poems, stories, a study 
of ultra-modern poetry by the associate editor, Virgil 
Geddes, one of Papini by Emanuel Carnevali, and a 
Chicago letter by Sam Putnam. Fiswoode Tarleton is 
the editor, and Winchester, Mass., the place. 

Rhythmus is to be published in New York and devoted 
to poetry; under the editorship of Gustav Davidson, who 
some years ago ran that delicately printed venture, The 
Madrigal, and our old friend Oscar Williams, late Lola 
Ridge’s assistant in the New York office of Broom. 

To all these new magazines we offer the glad hand of 
good fellowship, and our best wishes for a long and 
inspirational career. 


‘ 
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NEWS NOTES 


We are particularly interested to note that The Dial’s award of two 
thousand dollars to a young American writer has gone this year once 
more to a poet, T. S. Eliot. The purpose of the award, to give a young 
writer whose previous work has shown promise of development a chance 
to continue his work for.a year with no financial difficulties to hamper 
him, is highly commendable. We congratulate The Dia/ on the signifi- 
cance of its choice of Mr. Eliot, and on ‘ts enlightened encouragement 
of modern progressive art. 

The first prize in the inter-collegiate verse contest of the Poetry Society 
of America was won by Donald C. Peattie of Harvard, son of Elia 
Peattie, the well-known Chicago novelist. Second and third prizes 
went respectively to Eleanor Carroll Chilton and Helen Harvey, both 
of Smith College. Over a thousand manuscripts were submitted. The 
judges were Haniel Long, Arthur Davison Ficke and Witter Bynner. 
Che contest will be renewed next year. 

Alfred Kreymborg writes that Martin Secker is going to issue soon an 
edition of his poetic plays, two of which Poetry first published, Willow 
Nods and Pianissimo. Alfred and Conrad Aiken shared a pint of stout 

in London, of course) on learning of our November prize awards 
a week or two before he sailed for New York Nov. 25th. 

Three of Louise Ayres Garnett’s plays for children are to be brought 
out this month by Dutton, under the special blessing of the Drama 
League; one of the plays is to be sent about the country for production 
under the League’s professional guidance. Her Resurgam, set to music 
by Henry Hadley, is now off the press, the cover giving in large type the 
name of the composer and the publisher while the poet is allowed repre- 
sentation on the title-page only. This is not our idea of fair play or of 
co-operation in the arts. 

Richard Al 


make rhymes 





jington is in Rome.—Muna Lee’s daughter has begun to 
at the age of four, and reveals a poetic taste for the bom- 
bastic. She adores Chesterton’s Don Juan of Austria.—A new Poetry 
Guild is being organized in Philadelphia by Mrs. Grace Getty Brincks.— 
D. H. Lawrence’s poem The Evening Land in the November Poetry 
brought us a guarantor: the troubadours still sing men into battle.— 
A new poet writes that it will be a very happy day for her when her poem 
appears in Porrry’s p.ges—the thrill of being accepted is still strong. 
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Genevieve Taggard’s book For Eager Lovers has just been received in 
the office.—Elizabeth J. Coatsworth has had a volume of poems accepted 
by Knopf for probable spring publication.—David Greenhood writes 
from Oregon that he is *‘suffering the immediate proof that a college 
professor may not be the poet that he is.” —The World Almanac says 
that some 450 books of verse were published in America last year; no 
one can claim any more that the country is inarticulate. 

A letter from Ernest Hemingway gives us all kinds of news, in brief: 
that Gertrude Stein is doing a new book while living in St. Remy in 
Provence this winter; that Ford Madox Hueffer is on his way to Paris 
after living on his farm in England; that James Joyce is ill and having a 
difficult time with his eyes; and that Padraic Colum is likewise in Paris. 

Ezra Pound is now connected with the Three Mountains Press, 19 
rue d’Antin, which, under his editorial direction, is about to bring out 
books by Ford Madox Hueffer, William Carlos Williams, Ernest Hem- 
ingway and Ezra Pound. According to the printed information sent 
out by the Press, their aim is “to free prose writers from the necessity 
of presenting their work in the stock-sized volume of commerce.” 

The art colony of New Mexico, a group which is constantly increasing 
in numbers and importance, and which includes Witter Bynner, Alice 
Corbin Henderson and other poets, is much stirred up over the threat 
of destruction to the pueblos which is artfully concealed in the “ Bursum 
Indian Land Bill.” This bill passed the U. S. Senate last winter and is 
now before the House. Indians from twenty-two pueblos, in convention 
assembled, have protested formally against it, and their protest has been 
seconded emphatically by the New Mexico Association on Indian Affairs 
and the Indian Welfare Committee of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The community life of the village Indians in the pueblos of New 
Mexico and Arizona is our most precious inheritance from the aboriginal 
past of this country; and their dance-ceremonies, pottery, blankets, 
jewelry, drawings, music and poetry are important beyond any possible 
estimate both for their intrinsic beauty and interest as specimens of 
primitive art, now too rare in an over-civilized world, and for their 
inspirational value to the present and future generations. All poets 
should write to their congressman a letter of protest against this bill. 
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News Notes 


Miss Hazel Hall, of Portland, Oregon, is the author of Curtains, pub- 
lished last year by the John Lane Co. and recently taken over by Dodd 
Mead & Co., who will bring out a second book this winter, to be en- 
titled either Walkers or These Who Pass. In November, 1921, Miss 
Hall received Portry’s “Young Poet’s Prize” of $100. 

Mary Aldis (Mrs. Arthur T.), of Chicago, is the author of Flashlights 
(Duffield & Co.), as well as a novel and plays. 

Miss Janet Lewis, of Chicago but now sojourning in Santa Fe, 
N. M., will soon issue, through Monroe Wheeler of Evanston, IIl., her 
first book of verse. 

Mr. Wade Oliver, who is a professor of bacteriology in the Long Island 
Medical Coliege, Brooklyn, has contributed verse to this magazine and 
others. 

Two poets are new to our readers: 

Anne Higginson Spicer (Mrs. Vibe K.), of Kenilworth, Ill., is the 
author of Songs of the Skokie and Other Verse (Ralph Fletcher Seymour). 

Ernest M. Hemingway, a young Chicago poet now abroad, will soon 
issue in Paris his first book of verse. 

The centennial year of the Monroe Doctrine, which was first offered 
to Congress in 1823, may be a fit moment for the editor’s poem pictur- 
ing, in two contrasting monologues by women of the same family strain, 
the difference between the worlds of then and now. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

A Fongleur Strayed, Verses on Love and Other Matters Sacred and Profane, 
by Richard LeGallienne. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Changing Moods, by George Elliston. Priv. ptd., Cincinnati. 

The Perfume Holder and Other Poems, by Craven Langsworth Betts. 
James T. White & Co. 

Spirit of the Storm and Other Poems, by David Irving Dobson. Peter G. 
Boyle, New York. 

Tuscan Stars and Other Poems of 1921, by Edward C. Wentworth. 
Bookfellows, Chicago. 

The Inner You, by Sylva Reiss Jonas. Priv. ptd., Chicago. 

Trail’s End—Poems of New Mexico, by John Curtis Underwood. Priv. 
ptd., Santa Fe, N. M. 
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Star-dust and Dandelions, by Frederic Zeigen. Thos. Y. Crowell Co. 

The Magic Tree, by H. Chattopadhyaya. Shamas Publishing House, 
Madras, India. 

Last Poems, by A. E. Housman. Henry Holt and Co. 

Songs of the Glad Years, by Blanche Finkle Gile. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vt. 

The Gothic Rose and Other Poems, by Wilfred Rowland Childe. Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, England. 

Evensong, by Katharine Tynan. Basil Blackwell 

Iron Monger, by S. A. de Witt. Frank Shay, N. Y. 

Quests, by Sylvia H. Bliss. Priv. ptd., Montpelier, Vermont. 

Dry Points—Studies in Black and White, by Henry Martyn Hoyt. 
Frank Shay. 

Poems of the Soil and Sea, by Charles Wagner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Granite and Alabaster, by Raymond Holden. Macmillan Co. 

Frescoes, by Jay G. Sigmund. B. J. Brimmer Co., Boston. 

Rhymes and Ramblings, by H. W. Stewart. Alexander McCubbin, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Cloister and Other Poems, by Charles L. O’Donnell. Macmillan Co. 

Dramatic Legends and Other Poems, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan Co. 

Samphire, by John Cowper Powys. Thomas Seltzer. 

In Memoriam and Other Poems, by Martin Feinstein. Thomas Seltzer. 

When a Soul Sings, by P. M. Raskin. Thomas Seltzer. 

Leaves on the Water—Sketches and Tales of the Orient, by Stanley Kimmel. 
Thomas Seltzer. 

Tomorrow, by Mary Morison Webster. Poetry Bookshop, London. 

David and Bathsheba, by Sally Bruce Kinsolving. Norman Remingtor 
Co., Baltimore. 

ANTHOLOGIES AND PLAYS: 

Rainbow Gold—Poems Old and New for Boys and Girls, selected by Sara 
Teasdale. Macmillan Co. 

American Ballads and Songs. Collected and edited by Louise Pound. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Oxford Poetry, 7922. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, Eng. 

Lyric Forms from France, their History and their Use, by Helen Louise 
Cohen. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Chatterton, The Black Death, and Meriwether Lewis—Three Plays, by 
Charles Reznikoff. Priv. ptd., New York. 
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